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ABSTRACT \^ , > ' 

Successful reading is a coiplex, inte tactile process 
in vhicb tl|^e reader* s^experience and* inf oriation arie as ihportant to 
coiprehension as the content of the printed page. This article 
describes several reading processes, discusses the problems inVolved 
for the beginning reader, and JLndicates soie iiplicaticns for reading 
instruction. Five processes involved in reading coiprehension are 
f;^side red: decoding, syntactic structure, the differenced between 
spoken and written language, semantics, and textual organization. 
Stressing the Inherent difficulties in teaching each of th^se 
proce(sses to beginning^, readers, the article urges further research on 
hov priiary gr^e readers relate personal experienc^e to the reading 
process. . (BAI) /. 
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spinning Reading: Theory and 
Ty9he who knows the literature oh beginning reading is^^?^^ 






COnclude'tTiat^much'still needs.to be learned about what if*is and how ft should 
be taught. Those who kwow. the literature and are also aware of what goes 
^Of^-'-Jj^'^^lassxs^^ up to another inevitable conclusion; iramely, 




What js^ known with, certainty is meager. Even dejsCriptions :Of the very 
nat-ure of the reading process "isontinue to'be characterized by diversity 
rather than agreement. Within the framework of one conception, for example, 
reading is *'bottom.-up" processing. According to this interpretation, the 
reader. Starts with letters and, as he attends to them, he begins to have \ 
expectations for ^the^Words they will s|ell.. As he l[lentifie$ the wards, 
he has- further -expectations for how they wil 1 . be\strung together and what 
they wSMl mean when assembled into phrases and sentences^. 

Contrasting with .this **data driven*' interpreta\tion islone that sees 
reading as being ''conceptually driven.^'' Within the latter framework, 
reading is, to use Goodman's* (1967) words, "a psychdl inguistic guessing " 
game" in the serise that a' reader*^s knowledge of language and of hRB world 



suggests certain hypotheses that are tested— that is 



against what is printed. According, to this 
**top-down** processing. 

Sti 1 1 another interpretation, one that; underlies 



interpretation, reading i 



reading as an essentially interactive process (RumeYh.irt, 1976).' pTpm^ 



a pjsrspect ive, top-down and bottom-up processing are 



accepted or rejected — 



this artiqle, views 



\aer) to occur simuTj- 
taneously, at least for a skilled reader, this makes successful^jt^adingas 



li. 



January,^ ]^7Q iss/ie of Language 



iThis article originally appeared in the 
Arts , and is reprinted wi th the permission ^f the Nationa^l Couricil ^of 
Teachers of English. ^ * ~ 




. depencieht upon the fnfotrmatlon that Is In the reader's head as upon the 
inforroatfon that is In the text. Comprehension will be obstructed, 

' therefore, whenever a critical .ski 1 1_ or a crjjti^^^^^ _ 
lacking. ,When it Is, the proficient reader finds a way to compensate. 
He might pause and sound out a word; or he might rely on tiS^p-down processes 
to solve the problem. In the latter caseTie might deduce th^ meaning 
, of the troublesome word from contextual information. Both types of so-^ 
lutions are regularly- used by skilled readers and both contribute to their 
success. When either top-down or bottom-up processing Is followed to the 



extrem^, however, problems arise. 



The danger qf relying too heavily aod exclusively on top-doWn 
processing is obvious.^ Balance between the information that the reader 



\ 



brings to the text and that which th'e fext jbotfid provide Is lost. To 

the extent that guesses are piled upon prior guesses the individual Is 

" not really reading in any useful way. ^ 
*» 

Relying too exclusively on^.what is printed may also create problems. 

•/ / f 

Because the human/m^lnd is a limited processor, attention directed to de- * 

.'•■*(■ y • • 

^ coding means that attention will be takjen away from other things"-from 
what previously Identified words saTd, ^for example. Limlt^ed processing 
capacity fs^an espec^ial ly^ critical problem for new readers since many of 
the necessary subskills are^not yet well learned and dem^d conscious 
v^attention. 

The remaini^ng sections of ^thls article will consider a jiuraber of 
problems that jiesef beginning readers and will point out what they Indicate 




Decod i ng - • ' - 

For everything to work together in a smoothly coordinated way> readers 
mus^identify words automatically. Beginners, lioweveT, are still working 
on that requirement. To assist them,, phonixs Is: taught. IdesaTly, it will ' 
be taught in a way that concentrated on patterns of letterC since It. is \ 
patterns, not individual otters, that suggest pronunciations. Altfiough 
instructional materials aw highl ight. patterns, some teachers continue to 
teach decoding skills as if d^cis^ipos about a pronunciation can be made 
letter by lette/. The persistence probably reflects the fact that the use 
of new materials is often affected by old procedures and habits.. Such an 
explanatloi^ seems' reasonable since materials of the past commonly assigned 
unmerited importance to ' itrdividual letters. 

Materials of the past also failed to underscore the need for flexible 
appl ication of ,what is taught in phonics. Mor^ specif ically, the/ failed 
to portray decoding as a type of problem solving that does not begin with .a 



ready-made answer-but, rather, seeks one out with the. help both of a word's 
spelling and <if the context in which that word is embedded. Teachers- who 

■' 1 ' ' " ' 

keep this in mlind will steer away from having children decode words pre- 
sented in 1 i'sts and, instead, will move toward practice tliat concentrates 
on unfamiliar words placed i^ senytences. Practice (of the right kind) is "4 
importa^nt because It is only rapid decoding that ass fsts with comprehens-ion. 

Although some might take it for granted that childreh/get sufficient 
and prolonged practice in/decoding, classropm' observat iorts' reveal something 
else. Once glossaries appear in^books--this otcurs at about the third or ^ 
fourth grade level--**Look it up in the glossary'* Is thef directive children 
commonly receive. when they are having trouble with ^ new or ^forgotten word. 



While nobod'y Woulid deny the value of thefr knowing how to use reference 

materials like s^jossaVfes and dictionaries, nobody ^could"" deny either that / 

it makes little sense to spend Huge amounts of time teaching phonics^ rn / 

" tfie^primary g'rades "It what Is ^taught- tHere~»ispu^ on-the sh^ff -In -sub- ' ^ 

sequent years* . . , * 

. .-Anyone teaching phonics also ne^ds tP keep in mind a point made earlier; 

. ' % ' , I 

• namely^ "tHaft TRF" human mind Is a llmltel processor. Because It Is, a/ 

' ^ ' ' . \ ' • ■ / 

reader s processing capacity can; be so taken yp with sroundlnjg out a \yord 

i 

that he may block on previously identified words. The .meaning of thts for 

» * ' - 

teaching I3 c^lear: Have children habitually reread any sentence in which 

^ a "worked on" word occu>s, once that wdrcf has^be^n Identified. Only/in this 

Way Js comprehension of the* sentence likely. Simultaneously, the same habit 

should discourage word-by-word reading, somiething that hardly promotes 

^comprehension.. , ' .j 

* ' ' ' I' ' 

Anyone Interested In promoting comprehension, needs to knt)W about syntax. 

Consequently that topic fs discussed next. * - ' j 

' ' if ' ^ ' * 

$yntax . , • ' ^ , ^ 

^Syntax refers to the order of words in a phrase or sentence. .Such order 
is signlf I j^int iecajLise Engl ish \% a^sitional language. That is,^ It r^elies 
heavily "On word order to convey meaning. Con^sequent ly, to change, orderf is 

to change meaning. Expressions like off day land day off effectively demon- 

. . •» ' ' ' ■ 

strate this. ' ' 

» * ' .* - . 

The dependence of meaning 'on wor*d order indicates that even though a . 



child's ability to decode is important for reading, \ t is not sufficient for 

-^succes^^. That decoding mlght^be sufficient Is associated wlth^a conception 

\ ^ I ' ' ' 

lof Iftfrltlfig that views it^as being no more than ciphered speech. According 



K , 6 ; 
. /■ \i 



to this view, if children can learn to translate printed words Into their 

spoken equivalent ,\ the .probJem of reading* Is solved* All that's needed Is 

the*appl Idat Ion of previously acqui reci» languaqe skills to the deciphered 

^ • ^ - #1 

t^Att __WhYv.such a^view^^ and misleading conception of 

.reading can be ^explained in a variety of ways. - ^- 

^irst of all, there is good reason to quest ion whether beginning * 

reader^ have 'as much competance In oral language a6 Is often claimed. The 

frequent assertion, that chi Idren'^enterlng school have mastered the exceedingly 

complex strbdture of our Janguage Is^based on the finding that, even'though 

the young ch/ild doei n^t produpe sentences having the' complexity found in 



a^dult speech, his ownXspeech does reflect all of the basic syntactic- 
t ransformation^ . Concl^^iding* that children have mastered syntax because they 
can use^'basic gramrpat ic^structfures is, however, a ll-ttle like-describing 
someone as a grand master simply because he knows the legal maves, of the 
chess pieces. Not to be overlooked, either. Is the evidence which. Indicates.^ 

that c>vIldren*\contInye to mal<e substhhtlal galnsi^n their ability to use 

; ^ . Y'-j-^-- — y - ---- 

and understand syntac^rlc str.uct^ures until they are at least thirteen yearfs 
o-ld. (Palentio and Malfese, 1372) 

But, let*.s--suppose»that a ch'^Ild does have the; .syntact Ic competence to / 
interpret a given sentence in spoken, dl scourse. Can rt -automat ical ly be, 
assumed th&t he will urTdarstand It if Ituwere written? Our answer. Is ^Not 
necessarily** for the fol lowing ' reason^. • > — 

Ordinarily, spoken Janguage occurs In a, rich context of external events 
that .provides comprehension aids not found on the printed page.. Or, to / 



put/this differently,, the speaker is far more helpful to the listener than 
Is ^he author to the reader.. Furthermore, Whejr/g'peaking fluently, people " 

"J 



tend to restrict pauses and breaths to syntactic bouniaries. They neither/ 

- / 

speak as If every word were followecl by a tomma nor do they move breath-/ 
less47 on In an attempt to say everything at once. Instead, they provide 



a listener with temporal cues that help with comprehension because they 
indicate meaningful units of " words. Apparent^ th^ffstener depends 



ttiese temporal cues for when they are distorted, comprehension suffers 



(Muggins, 1977^. 

Confrasied with spoken language, written discourse is stingy in the 
help it offers a reader with syntax. Replacing the obviousjy helpful pau'ses 
of oral languageMs punctuation, but^it is a poor substitute if only because 
it comes too late. The reader Is pretty much on his own, then, as he * 
attempts to group words, into 'such necessary yfiits as phrases and clauses. 
And, unless he can recover the syntactic^^structure of a printed sentence, it 
doesn't matter whether he doe§ or does not have' the syntattic competence to 
understand its oral equivalent. . ^ ^ 

A 

To the extent that the processes of identifying the syntactic units of 
a sentence are unique to reading, we might expect them to be a problem for 
the beginner. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that studies of, beginning 
readers* troubles haVe identified the faiJure to sample written material in 
phrasals units, and ^he tendency to indulge iVmany^more fixations per Tine 
oT^he^ text than do 

The failure/of 



mature reacjers (Levin and Kaplan, 1970; Kolers, 1976). 
beginners to organize sentences into phrases creates 



memory problems, hence comprehension problems too. This is thi case sinc,e 



It Is the meaningfu 



ness of a series of words that ^allows a listener or a' 



reader^ to remember tjhem. Recalling ran, boy ; 1 ittle , to^^ school , th6 , for^^ 



exafiiple, is' far more difficult than ^rqrrfemberlng the very same words 

presented In a nieanfngful order like t\\e little boy ran to school^ * ^ 

The Indisputable Importance of getting an author^s words organized* 

into ^meantngf ul units If they are to be both understood and remembered 

rai ses' questions about some common classroom activities. For exgmple^ 

word-ident if icat ion practice that is routinely carried on by having 

children rea<^ individual, isolated words, (flashcard practice) is hfirdly 

likely to foster the type of processing that the comprehension of 

sentences requires. 'Raising a quest ion about this type of practice, 

• \ ^ 

however, is not to question practice itself. To the contrary, for one* of 

the common problems found among poor reaj^rs is-the' inabi 1 ity to identify 

words -sufficiently quickly. Suph a problem is not remedied with less 

practice 'but, rather, with different and better practice. Better practice 

would 'have children tbhcentrate on connected words ( the girl , on the. 

table) , noj: on Isolated words' (the,^ girl , on, the , table). 

- Another common *c lass room activity called Into question by the im- 

portance of segmenting ^a sentence: into meaningful parts is the one called 

"round robin" reading. This is the procedure, in wftich one child rea.ds aloud 

while others in his group are expected to follow th^e same material silently^. 
\ ' . . * ^ • 

*A\iyone who has observed the procedure soon learns that, at the beginning 

levej, oral reading is of t*ie -halting, word-by-word kind. As such. It 

hardly provides an Ideal model for anyone who Is attempting toput.an author' 

words together in a way that will assist with understanding them. ( 

The great emphasis put on oral reading in the pr imary^rades.;might also 

foster other problems related to comprehension since It portrays reading 

as a performing art TatheV than an effort to understand what an author has 



written* The erroneous pdrtra^al Is undesirable because It could Inhibit 
young readers from arriving at the understanding that reading Is not saying 
s^omethlng to another but Is, Instead, getting something from another. 
Furtber Differences betweenkSpoken and Written Lanqgag^ 

Still more^xlifferences between spoken and written language ne#d, to be 
kept in^mlrid because they also help to pinpoint the specl-al requirements of 
success with reading. 

One very slgn^lflcant difference has to do^wlth the setting In which 
children acquire use, and respond to oral- language. Setting, In this case, 
'refers to such nonlanguage *'extrgs** ^s sha^* experie/ices, gestures, -facial 
expressions, and pointing— all of which offer considerable assistance with 
oral language comprehension. In the face of written language,^ on the^ 
other hand, a^reader has no »extra-l Ingulstic contexts.^ Instead , he must 
construct mental contents from clues that come from the printed page and 
from his/her knowledge of the world. 

For beginners, constructing the necessary contexts can be difficult, 
Slnce!\ writers cannot do such things as point, referring expressions (words 
1 Ike* tWiS y that , here , and .there) may 'B^ Incomprehensible and so, too, may 
the^lntended referents of certain words. To Illustrate this , -consider a 
"simple" sentence tike, John said to Peter, "Come over to. my house tomorrow . 

If a child heard-thls sentence, he or-she wcJlJld understand that nr^ referred 

* . * - 

to the speaker and that tomorrow r.eferred to the day after the utterance. 

To read the same sentence, however, nv^ has to be interpreted as meanini John 

wKlle tomorrow has to be interpreted as meaning the day after John spoce to 



Peter. For a child, these necessary changes in perspective may not be 
at least not as easy as we commonly assume them to be. » 



10 



easy- 



Since fUtion character istji^lly requires a Vea^^r both to estabfish 

and shift perspective, the traditional practice of using stories to teach 

/ • - ^ y/ 

beg^inning readtng may be^^a^" faulty one.^ Admf ttedly, ^aiithors' of the*easy 

readers make generous^ {ise of pictures', which should aid children in const'rucr 

/ , ^ ' ■ ^ 

ting the mental contexts that comprehensJon requires. However, p-iqtures can 

lead to other problems; namely, a reliani:eron pictures instead of 'on words, 

and, secon^^v* r^^uced rrtbtivatXofT^ read a story since the pictures tell "St. 

Semanti/2^ 

'StirUflKSfe problems that face the'beginner in reading have to dp with 
^K^^need to understand the meanings of words. Such a need is verified not 
only by t4ie application of^ common sense but aUo by test data. Over' the. 
years, for example, a persistent^ research finding has^pointed to the close 
association* that exists between .sct>res on vocabulary tests and scores on 
measures .of reading achievement. ' - ' . 

Research data on vocabulary itself agr-ee with what Js^ found- when cla^sr* 
rooms are visited; for, when they are, generous amounts of confusion about 
meanings are revealed (Durkin, 1976). ChMdren as advanced as fourth graders 
have been heard/to define border, (in the context of '^South of the Border*') 
as '*somebody*who lives with you but he^s not your family.". In earlier grades, 
bold has b.een explained as meaning **not having any, hair on the ;top of your 
head** whereas canyon was described as **a big gun that you use , in a war.^* 

Research data ^cover vocabulary problems that are more subtle and j 
hidden. One study, for .instance, revealed 'unexpected complications in . » 
acquiring correct meanings for words like £We, take, buy ^, and sel 1 (Gentn]er, 
1975)» At first, children assign equivalent meanings, to give and sel 1 , 
anrf 'to take and buy . Only- later. are they able to deal with a second 



r 
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dimension of "be^ning for sell and bu^ (the transfer x>f money), which ajlows 
for dlstjjict-^ give and seTl, and between take and buy . Other, 

studies report well-known findings; for instance, children's tendency to 
oyergeneral ize and undergeneral ize meanings.^' Initially, for exampj^ a 
word like brother inclCfdes all mal^- chl Idren . but no mil^ aclults, Only With 

<» * * . • . 

, the accumulation of experiences^ does the triue mearring come through. 

-- (- . • ^ 

^ Meanings for words that are in a context can create even greater p^^- ^ 
lems; for, now, children must move frotn a wide range of possible meanings , 
* to the one that fits the context. Oftea, knowing what ,does fit requires 
not only' a knowledge of that range but also 'the abliity td infer what is 
only implied In the coiptext. At times, background knowledge!! is an' ^ 
additional prer^qljlsite for success. • * ^ 

What all this says to teachers is crystal clear: If each child's 
potential for reading |s to be real ized, "attention to listening-speaking 
vocabularies must be. viewed both as a serious and a neyer-ending responsibility^. 
Text Organization ' "V^ ' - . 

Just as wond-rby-word reading thwarts comprehension, so too does sentence- 
by-sentence reading since relationships also- exist among sentences. Generally, 

classroom instruction Hrst deals with Sentence relationships through the ^ 

^^^^ , ^ ' 

avenue of sequence. What'lfippened first? -What happened next? .And then what 

^ ^ -I ' . ^' / - 

happened? These are frequent queries when, a selection is being discussed. 

Relationships other ^than /sequence, however, are common in written discourse 

and cover such thingi as cause'-efffect relationships, explanations, elabo- ' 

rations, examples, exdepitlons, contradlcUons, and conclusions. \ , 

Even though comprehension depends upon success In integrating ' informa- • 

t ion across s^n^tences/j.esetarch on this topic with primary grade children Is 



practically nonexistent. Nonetheless, based on the best evidence available, 
it ^appears that children have a great deal to learn about inter-seritence 
relationships. • - .* 

Authors offer help* with . interrelat ionships through the way they or^inii^ 
what they write. Highly visible si^ns of organization, for instance, charac- 
terize most expository material. An intrpduct iofu (often labeled as such) 
indicates what Is to come wljereas a sugary sketches what has, been said. In 
between, headings and subheadings suggest what is major, what is minor, and 
what relates to what. Exactly how pr'lmaryrgrade readers use slich organlza- 
.tional-aids Is unknown; for, again, researqh is lacking. -"In this caseu the 
excessively^ generous use of narratiye material in the early grades may be 
one.^xplanatlon for the omission. x / " ~ • 

yr ^ The structure' bi/i 1 1' into written jj[<aterial , of cyiurse. Is riot the onjy 
kind thfift affects what Is comprehendefd and fetainedJ Another Important kind 
js what is built Into /he reader hiipelf in^the form of experiences and' 
'information. What is used from thV^ knowledge structure is affected by the 
material,; but W^at "s/in the written message is-also affected by what is in 
J:j3i^ea^er's he^d. ^^"^^ as was^^^lerscored ^{4 the l^nlt l*al part of this 
article,, suc/ceisful reading emerges as^a h}«§9Y?^dbjmplex, intei^act Ive. process 
in which what /the 1^<|ader brings to the page Is as Important as wha.t is 
written. That V^^Y comprehension always is a highly persona If experience. ^ 
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